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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation study outlines the needs, rationale, 
historical background, and operations of the Title I child 
Development Project (1965-72). The 1971-72 Project is described and 
evaluated; implications of key findings are discussed. The major 
emphasis of the 1971-72 school year focused on staff development 
through inservice workshops. It is recommended that (1) the project 
and (2) focus on staff development be continued, (3) there should be 
an objective systematic classroom schedule to monitor what is 
happening in the classroom, and (4) teachers' requests to continue to 
vork with teacher consultants should be granted. Appendices list 
child development centers, tests used in the study, and summaries of 
teachers' and parents' responses to questionnaires. (DO) 
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THE 1971-1972 EVALUATION REPORT" OF CHILD DEVELOP^fl^NT PRaiECT WILL 
ATTEMPT TO RESPOND TO THE FOLLOV.'ING QUESTIONS: ^ - 



1. WERE 'niERE SinNIFTCANT CHANCES IN CHILDREN'S 

ACHIEVENtENT AT THE END OF PROJECT PARTICIPATION? 



2. ARE THERE EVIDENT DIFFERENCES IN GROUPS TESTED 

OVER AN EIGHTH-MONTH AND OVER A FIVE-MONTH PERIO'D? 



3. WHAT ARE THE IMPRESSIONS OF PROJECT STAFF? 



''. CHI LDj DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

INTRODUCTION 

The title I Child Development Project is a comprehensive 
change- oriented socia' -educational program designed to intervene 
meaningfully into the lives of 'poor' preschool children and their 
families. Its intent is to improve their educational, social, and 
health potentials, which would enable them to enter formal school 
system better prepared than they would have been otherwise. 
A. Needs and Rationale 

The need for early educational intervention into the 
lives of disadvantaged children has been well documented* The 
impact of cognitive and language development during the first 
five years of life on later personality and intellect has been 
supported by recent studies (Bloom, 1964) citing the crucial 
importance of early environment in the development of the child. 
While these years represent a critical period for all children^ 
they are particularly critical for children from areas of 
economic and social deprivation where experiences are restricted 
and development is likely to be retarded. 

The Title I 1971-1972 Child Development Project repre- 
sents continuing local efforts to provide a comprehensive program 
of educatiion and supplementary social services for preschool 
children from backgrounds of poverty. The concept of the Project 
calls fOiT drawing skills from the professional, the family, and 
the community which will make a meaningful contribution to the 



total development of the child. The Project draws heavily on the 
professional skills of persons in education^ medical, dental, 
psychology, 'social work, and speech therapy services. It recog- 
nizes the family as basic to the child's total development and 
the critical role of parents to participate in the educational 
experience of their children at kindergarten. 

^' The Roal of the Title I Child Development Project con- 

tinued tc help preschool children acquire basic learning skills 
necessar) for formal school experiences through the provision of 
enriched and stimulating experiences in preschool classes. The 
Project continued to have the same unique Project components 
initiated seven years ago including the addition of a teacher 
assistant per classroom, integration of . comprehensive supportive 
services into the total program of instruction, maximal parent 
involvement, use of college male students and auxiliary staff to 
^assist in the classroom under teacher's direction. The imple- 
mentation of Toy Lending Library Centers in two centers repre- 
sented a new component dur'ing this year. 

The focus on staff development initiated during the 
1970-1971 school year, was continued. A series of staff develop- 
ment sessions for the teaching staff, supportive services and 
auxiliary staff were carried out during the 1971-1972 school year 
to accomplish the following objectives: 

.To increase staff awareness of the learning 
processes . 

. To increase staff competencies in enhancing the 
learning potentials of pupils. 



.7.1 . . xo assist staff become more cognizant of the 
contribution of their respective roles to the 
total learning process. 

The product objectives are as follows: 

1. Project participants will evidence higher level 
of readiness skills at the end of the year as 
compared to observed perforiiiance at entry. 

2. Children with parents makinir greater use of the 
Toy Lending Libraries will evidence higher 
gains in readiness skills than those whose par- 

.. ents make lesiser use of these facilities. 

. 3. Children will show higher self-esteem, based on 
teachers' ratings at entry and at the end of th 
school year. ~ 

4. Tea^chers will evidence the following behaviors 
during the 1971-1972 school year: 

. Teachers will evidence greater under- 
standing of the mental, emotional, social, 
and physical development of the child at 
the end of the year. 

. Teachers will become more aware arid sensi- 
tive to the relevance of self-evaluative 
devices and techniques in raising their 
level of competence. 

. Teachers will evidence greater under- 
standing of the contributions of auxiliary 
staff to their role as classroom teachers. 

The following process objectives guided Project impl 

mentation: 

1. Approximately thirty (30) in-service meetings 
will be scheduled for teachers and teacher 
assistants to increase their effectiveness in 

. the classroom. 

2. Toy Lending Library Centers will be established 
in five designated Child Development Centers to 
encourage parents to borrow instructional 
materials for their children. 
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.3. A teacher assistant will be assigned to each 
classroom to assist the teacher in management, 
clerical, and instructional activities. 

4. College male students will be assigned per 
classroom to serve as male models and to 
assist the classroom teacher. 

5. Parents V support and involvement in the school 
experiences of children will be encouraged and 
reinforced by the tcacher-sociai worker team 
through such activities as periodic classroom 
visitation, volunteering in the classroom, 
classroom conferences, workshops, etc. 

6. Health, maintenance, and nutritional needs of 
children will be strengthened through periodic 

» meetings with supportive service personnel stich 
as the nurses, dental hygienists, social service 
staff and their assistants. 

B. Historical Background^ ' 

The Title I' Child Development Project was an outgrowth 
of the or iginal Head Start Program created in February 1965 under 
the Office of Economic Opportunity Act of 1965. The original 
program was implemented in five Centers and served a total of 140 
preschool children. During the 1965-1966 school year, the OEO- 
funded Head Start Program was expanded to 12 Centers and served 
approximately 400 children. 

The Head Start Program operated under OEO-funding until 
February 1966 when it was transferred to Title I. The Project, 
was renamed as Child Development Project, but the name was re- 
tained for the summer OEO- funded preschool program. Approxi- 
mately 1,700 children were served by the Project during the 1966- 
1967 school year, as Centers were expanded from 12 to 37. Mean- 



Refer to Appendix A for list of Child Development Centers 
from 1965 through the 1971-1972 school year. 



while, Head Start Projjrams under OEO- finding continued to operate 
during th 5 six-week suironer program until its termination in 
August 1969; 

During the 1967-1968 school year, the Project was ex- 
panded from 37 to 39 Centers with approximately 1,500 children 
receiving services, this represented ihe first year when senr- 
ices were provided to participants for the full school year. 
Services in the previous years were lir ited only to a semester or 
19 weeks as children served in the fir5;t semester were not served 



in the second semester. 

TFie follox^fing year the Project was expanded from 39 to 
40 Child Development Centers with approximately 1,774 partici- 
pants receiving services. During the 1970-1971 school year the 
Project was expanded from 40 to 43 Centers, with approximately 
1,887 children receiving services. The operating 43 Centers 
increased to 45 Centers du7*ing the 1971-1972 school year. 

Findings from evaluation studies of the Project for 

the last six years are summarized below: 

Project participants showed significantly . 
higher level of basic readiness and social 
competency skills at the end of the year as 
compared to level of performance at the 
beginning of the year. 

~ . At entiy to kindergarten. Project partici- 
pants evidenced higher level of readiness 
skills than did children with no comparable 
preschool experiences; 

. At the end of kindert^art^n, Project, partici- 
pants continued to show higher level of per- 
formance than did children with no comparable 
experiences but differences between the two 
groups began to diminish. 



. Project participants continued to show hi(»her 
attendance than did children with no compar- 
able preschool experiences at the lower pri- 
mary 'grades., 

C. SumTnary of Operations 

The Child Development Project served approximately 

1,887 children in 45 Centers. Average daily membership was 

estimated at 1,670 pupils. The total expenditure was $1,176,711 

or $705 per child. V Comparison of the Project's per-pupil 

expenditure with similar projects, under Title I or Disadvantaged 

Pupil Progr'ain Funii funding indicated the following-: ^ - 

. Project expenditure per pupil represented only 
I 46% of the Pre-Primary Project for Special 

Education Children per-pupil expenditure. 

,r . Project expenditure per pupil represented 
approximately 26% higher than the Kinder- 
garten Enrichment Project per-pupil expendi- 
ture.^ • 



- ^Expenditure per pupil based on average daily membership of 

1 , 670 participants. 

2 ' 

Based on estimated $521.00 educational cost per-pupil repre- 
senting both Disadvantaged Pupil Program Fund, and general funds. 
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11. HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

A. SuTRTTiaiy of Key FiTidirlgs ^ 

The 1971-1072 Child Developnent "Project continn^d to be 

generally .effective in helping children acquire basic learning and 

readiness sl<i]ls. Ilie folloxvin^^ key findings were noted: 

1. Participants evidenced significantly higher level 
of readiness skills (pC.Ol") at the end of the 
scliool year as compared to perfoirTnance at Project 
entry (Table A) r.e.t^ard]ess of whether tinie span 
between test-retest adninistration was 1/2 
months (Group 1} or 4 months (Group II) , based on 
• perforrnance onjrest of Basic Kxpcri^^^ 

TABLE A/ . 

CORRELATED t-TESTS FOR PRE-POST DIFFERENCES ' 
IN MEAN STANDARD SCORES BY GROUP 
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tOBE 
Subtest 




Group I 


• 




Group TI 




October 
1971 


May 
1972 


t 


January 
1972 


May' 
1972 


t 


• 

General Concepts 


. 42.00 


56.30 


7.53* 


47.53 


61.40 


13.06* 


Language 


42.27 


56.59 


10.21* 


46.51 


58.62 


12.97* 


Mathematics 


42.15 


54.85 . 


7.94* 


45.08 


58.36 


13.13* 



* p(.01 



2. Mean gains for the three measures were generally 
comparable for both Groups (I and TlV as noted 
below: 



Subtest 

■ ' ■ I. J- 

General Concepts 

Language 

Mathematics 



Group I Group II 



14.30 
14.32 
12.70 



13.87 
12.il 
13.28 



This finding indicated attainment of the following 
product objective: Project participants will evidence 
siRTiificantly higher level of readiness skills at the 
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end of the year as compared to observed performnnce at 
entry . However, it could not be ascertained whether the 
observed gains are solely a function of Project parti- 
cipation or. maturation] in view of the absence of a 
control group. ^ 



3. Growth in readiness skills appeared to be con- 
sistently greater among children whose parents 
made 'more frequent ' ur>e (Group X) of the Toy 
Lending Libraries as comv)ared to those whose, 
parents made. ' less frequent V (Group Y) use of. 
these facilities (Table. B). 

TABLE B 

MEAN STANDARD SCORES OVER A FOUR-^MONTM PERIOD , 
BY SUBTEST 



i 

■ -■ • - . 1 




Group X* 


\ 

■ ! 




Group Y* 




Test of Basic 


January 


. May 




January 


May 




Experiences 


1972 


1972 


Gain i 


1972 


1972 


Gain 


General Concept n 


47.25 


V 62.05 


14.80 


47.81 


.60.75 . 


12.94 


Language 


45.30 


5R.43 


13.13 


47.72 . 


" 58.81 


11.09 


Mathematics 


45.00 


58.34 


13.34 


45.16 


.58.38 


13.22 



* 'More frequent' criteria based on average. visi"^of ei^ht or more for 
Group X parents. 'Less frequent' criteria, based on visits of seven 
or less for Group Y parents. 



Tliis findihj; indicated attainment of the second 
product ob j ective : . Children v/ith parents, making greater 
u se of the Toy Lending Libraries will evidence higher 
gains in readiness skills than those whose parents make 
lesser use of these facilities. 
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4. Participants evidenced significfintly hipher self- 
concept ratings (p('. 01) at the end of the school 
year as compared to ratini^s at entry, regardless 
^ of whether ti^ne span was 8 1/2 months (Group i j 
or 4 months (Group II), based on teachers' rat- 
ings on a five point self-concept scale. 

Group I Group II 

10/71 5/72 t / 1/72 5/7.2 t 

Self- 
Concept 3.11 3»70v 5.00 . 3.38 3.84 6.38 
Rating - 

This finding indicated attainment of the third / 

V product objective : Children wll I show higfher* self - • 

esteem, based on teachers' rg^tin^.s at entry and at the 

end of the school year « However, in the absence of a 

control Rroup with which to. compare trains, one could 

not ascertain whether these ^^ains are within or-bclow: 

expectancy. 

5. Comparison of two classes within Groups I and 11^ 
on readiness and self -concept measures, indicated 
differences were highly significant (Table C). 

TABLE C • 

SUMMARY OF MULTTVARIATn F-VALin:S V(yi COMPARISONS, 
. OF INDIVIDUAL PAIRS OF TnACIIF.RS HASFD ON 
;j. FOUR DEPnNDFNT VARIABLFS 



Teacher 
Comparisons ■ 


Teacher .Holding ' 
Advantaf^e 


Multivnrilite , 
F-Valu-3. 


P 


Group I 


- ■ - ■ ■ ■ 






Teacher A Vs. R 


B 




p(.0001 


Group II 








' Teacher C Vs. D 


D 


34.25 


pC.onoi 
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Failure of this report to include some description 
of t5ie classrooTn processes which may in part explain 
.for the marked variability in classroom performance 
represents a major weakness of this report. An objec- 
tive systematic assessment of the classroom processes 
would have identified those component or components 
which could be specifically related to children's per- 
formance. An/ information which could be obtained 
through classroom observations describing transactions 
between children, between children and adults, would no 
doubt maximize the likelihood of abstracting those sig- 
nificant dimensions of behavior, (such as performance 
in readiness measures) affected by events occurring 
within the classroom. The* development and inclusion 
of a systematic classroom observation device in future 
assessment of this Project is strongly recommended. 

6. Project participants received comprehensive suppor 
tive services during the school year, based on the 
following recorded data: v 

• Approximately 1,675 children (unduplicated 
count) received a variety of medical-dental 
services ranging from general physical ex- 
aminations to referrals to other community 
health agencies. 

. Approximately 265 children received psycho- 
logical services ranging from consultation 
with teachers of referred youngsters to 
psychological evaluation. 

. Approximately 225 children received social 
work services. • 



. Approximately 80 to 90 participants benefitted . 
from Toy Library Centers at GiddinRS and Dike, 
which enabled parents to borrow books and 
materials for their children, 

.Opportunities were created for parents of par- 
ticipants to get involved with the educational 
experiences of their children by developing 
parent programs revolving around their interests, 
and through parent's participation in the city- 
wide Parents' Advisory Committee activities. 

These recorded services, ao doubt, help prepare 

these youngsters to meet the challenge of formal school 

experiences. Tliese youngsters have had medical-dental 

checkups, psychological evaluations and social work 

contacts, their parents could not have afforded on 

their own. Parents' personal contacts with the school, 

as well as the comprehensive supportive services made 

available may have alleviated some possible impediments 

to learning. 

7. Teachers' questionnaire responses indicated in- 
creasingly greater awareness of the child's unique 
needs and of the importance ^of contributions of 
the auxiliary staff to her role as a classroom 
teacher. T*he following key points were noted: 

• Nine out of every ten teacher respondents 
indicated some modifications in their 
teaching style through more frequent 
efforts at the privilr:;ge of individualized 
instruction. 

• Individualized instruction was provided 

. through more effective utilization of the 
skills of supportive service and auxiliary 
staff, more creative use of materials and 
use of the classroom 'learning centers. ' 

. Greater understanding of the child's needs ^ 
was indicated through greater awareness of 
thei value of diagnosis and responding educa- 
tionally to diagnosed need. 



These findings indicated attainment of the fcllowinj? 

product objective: Teachers will evidence greater 

understanding of the total development of the child as 

well as the importance of the contribution of the 

auxiliary staff to their ro3e as classroom teachers . 

8. Assessment of sustained value of Project participa- 
tion at kindergarten through fourth grade indicated 
varying findings from grade to grade and from sub- 
test to subtest (Table D) . 

TABU: D 

SUMMARY OF riNDINtlS IN FOLLOW-UP StUDIES OF ACHIEVEMENT 
AND ATTENDANCE (KINDERGARTEN THROUGH FOURTH GRADE): 
NO PRESCHOOL VS. PRESOTTOL 



Dependent Variable 


Grade 


Number 
Title I 
Schools . 


Group Holding 
Advantage 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT) 

MRT Word Meaning ^ 

MRT Listening, Matching, Alphabet, 

Numbers, and Copying 

Stanford Early School Achievement, 

Attendance 


Kin- 
der- 
gar- 
ten 




No Preschool 
No Difference 

No Difference 


Stanford I: Reading-Math, Attendance 
Gates -MacGini tie Reading, Attendance 


1 
1 


17 


No Difference 
No Difference 


Stanford II: Reading, Attendance 
Stanford II: Computations 
Stanford II: Concepts 


2 


2 


No Difference 
No Preschool 
With Preschool 


Stanford II: Reading-Math, Attendance 




2 


No Difference 


Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS): Reading-Math 


4 


3 


No Difference 
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These findings would appear to raise questions 
about the durability of the iTninediate visible positive 
effects of Project participation. The reader is cau- 
tioned to refrain from this type of oversimplification. 
The most obvious problems associated with this type of 
assessment are obvious: Assessment of sustained value 
of Project participation can be studied with precision 
only when there is some control over the influence of 
the intervening period so as to provide assurances that 
differences in the designated criteria may be attributed 
to participation in this particular Project. Preschool 
experience is not unitary as it interacts with a variety 
of school and non-school experiences. The more remote 
the experience is, the more difficult it becomes to 
attribute anything to such experience as they become 
compounded by other variables. 

9. Assessment of unique Project components by the 

teachers based on questionnaire responses, indicated 
that the addition of a teacher assistant per class- 
room represented the most effective component. 
Components like parent involvement and availa- 
bility of psychological services were described 
by teachers as follows: 

. Difficulty in maintaining a sustained level 
of parent involvement throughout the school 
year represented a problem. Parent activities 
appeared to peak between September to December, 
and then began to decline. 

. Dissatisfaction with psychological services 
appeared to stem primarily from a shortage 
of psychologists who Gould provide immediate 
service, rather than from quality of available 
psychological services. 



Implications and Recommendations 

The Title I Child Development Project continued to be 
effective in providing a comprehensive program of education and 
supplementary social services to preschool children comint; from a 
poverty background. Project participants demonstrated significant 
growth in readiness skills at the end of the school year. Fur- 
thermore, a record number of participants received comprehensive 
supportive social services that they would not have received 
without participation in this particular Project. • 

The most positive argument for Project participation is 
that it helps prepare children to meet the challenge of formal 
school experiences. It makes the transition from the home to the 
school less traumatic, as children are gradually helped to adjust 
to the classroom situation. The value of this Project, in terms 
of its impact on parents and neighborhood residents, is worth 
noting also. Its concept of employing neighborhood residents and 
parents as paid auxiliary staff, and its influence on parents in 
helping them to become effective partners of the school in the 
- educational experience of their children, no doubt, represented 
equally valuable Project contributions although they were not 
measurable. 

Need for Objective Assessment of Classroom Objective; 
Variables: Although gains in readiness skills and self -conciept 
measures were significant (p(.Ol') ovev time, the absence of con- 
trols .continues to be a nagging question. Could thes.e^gains-haye 

, ■ . : ■ -14- . 
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occurred an>a^ay, without the experience provided by the Project? 
Could one ascribe growth to maturation as most researchers had 
speculated? 

The evidence of marked variability in performance be- 
tween classrooms (or Centers or teachers) further complicates the 
issue. Failure to include a description of classroom processes 
and its obvious focus on significant pre-post change., no doubt, 
represents a major shortcoming of this report. 

Changes in readiness skills and self-concept represents 
only two of numerous changes resulting from participation in a 
Project like Title I Child Development. Change could range from 
readiness and self-concept, for example, to language comprehen- 
sion, curiosity, mastery of materials, attitude toward school and 
relatedness to peers, dramatic change in parent attitude, to men- 
tion a few. I^liichever ch: :ge is being measured represents only a 
fragment of possible effects produced by participation in Title I 
Child Development Project. 

The need to shift the evaluation strategy should be 
strongly considered. Assessment of pre -post change especially in 
the absence of controls, leaves much to be desired. Assessment 
efforts must include looking at process variables in the class- 
room as well as looking at change in pupil behavior. Systematic 
monitoring of the pro':ess variables within a classroom and relat- 
ing such information to a criterion (such as readiness or self- 
concept growth) will lend comprehensiveness to evaluation 
efforts. An assessment of the degree of implementation of the 
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open classroom approach, for exaii^ple, could he a good start. How 
often are the learning centers actually utilized? Are j»ains in 
the designated criterion a function' of differences in degree of 
implement at ion and application of the responsive open classroom 
approach? Would the more flexihle, more 'open* approach of teach- 
^ ing style be more conducive to the development of curiosity and 
divergent thinking of participants, as its proponents had hypo- 
thesized? 

The development of a systematic classroom observation 
device to monitor process variables within a classroom could not 
be overstated. Such a devise would provide tangible objective 
data on transac€ions occurring between children, between children 
and adults, and for that matter, between adults also. Such in- 
formatior would maximize the probabilities of abstracting those 
significant dimensions of behavior affected by identifiable 
classroom events. 

Survey of Staff -on Project Coniponents: Staff's posi- 
tive reactions about the contributions of the supportive services 
as well as skills of auxiliary staff to the instructional compo- 
nent suggest a balanced program of instruction and supportive 
services. Over the years of Project operation, there appeared 
to have been increasing rapport and respect between the different 
professions involved, with increased Understanding of roles and 
contributions. 

The compi^ehensive suppcrtive services made available 
to participants v/ould not havt^i been at all possible, without 

■• • • -1ft- ; ' .. ■ .... 
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Title I. Cnild Development I^roject. The costs would be too prohi 
bitive for the parents, who may not even have understanding at 
the importance of such^ services at this critical age. Opportu- 
nities for parents-staff contacts and the delivery of medical- 
dental, psychological-social work-speech therapy services, may 
have some positive effects on the participants, in terms of 
alleviating some possible impediments to learning. 

Rec ommendations : The following recommendations are 



offered: 
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1. The Title I Child Development Project should be 
continued. 

2. Focus on staff growth and development through 
in-ser\ace meetings and workshops, should be 
continued. 

.3. The Project should consider the use of an objec- 
tive systematic classroom schedule 
to monitor what 15 going on in the classroom. Such 
d<ti\dces could be locally developed using variables 
considered important by the Project, using either 
personal, observers who may be Project staff or non- 
staff members, or using video-tape equipment which 
could be observed by three to four observers at 
certain periods of the year. 

"4. Teachers' requests for continuing work with 

teacher consultants along the following designated 
areas should he noted: implementation and use of 
learning centers, assistance in the use of new 
techniques and new materials, assistance in lesson 
planning, assistance in developing instructional 
strategy for the above-average and the below- 
average. 
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III. PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The Child Development Project sewed a total of 1,887 
children who attended 90 classes at 45 Chi:;.d Development Centers. 
The Project operated two sessions daily, a morning and an afternoon 
session. The morning session was held from 9:00 A.M. to 11:30 A.M.; 
the afternoon session was held from 1:30 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. Children 
attended either one of these two sessions ?or four days weekly, Tues- 
day through Friday. Tho remaining day was devoted to staff develop- 
ment and parent involvement activities. 

The major emphasis during the 1971-1972 school year con- 
tinued to focus on staff development throu.^h in-service workshops. 
Other unique Project components continued to include the following: 

. Addition of one teacher assistant per classroom. 

. Use of college male students in the classroom. 

. Addition of instructional supplies and equipment. 
Maximal and meaningful parent participation. 
, . . Comprehensive supportive services. 

. Use of Teacher Consultants. 

A. Participant Characteristics 

Participants evidenced the following characteristics:^ 

. Mean chronological age of 63 months (5 years and 
3 months) at the end of the school year. 

. Participants were functioning below expectancy 
in readiness skills, based on performance on 
Test of Basic Experiences. 



Based on evaluation sample. 



EMC 
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. Majority of participants v^re immature in 
their social skills. 

. Majority of participants suffered from nutri- 
tional, medical, and dent?.*! deficiencies. 

• • 

. Majoi-ity of participants v/ere comin:^ from 
families considered to be 'poor, ' based on 
guidelines established by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

• Project Operations 

the proj^ram of instruction focused on the development 
of the three domains - cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 
Chart I presents a broad outline on techniques or program acti- 
vities utilized to enhance the developrtent of these areas. 

Opportunities for enhancinpf self-concept and developing 
language communication skills were integrated into., the total pro- 
gram. For example, in an effort to improve child's concept of 
one's self, participants were involved in structured situations 
which resulted in successful personal accomplishments. Efforts 
were made to develop each child's confidence in himself as a 
person with individual likes and dislikes through music, art 
media, rhythms, play equipment, and various materials. Stories 
and verse which helped contribute to speech and vocabulary de- 
velopment were utilized frequently. Children were encouraged to 
retell stories and to "play the stories" V7ith simple costume 
effects such as a hat, a wand, or animal ears. Classroom 
libraries were augmented by neighborhood libraries. Recordings, 
of songs and verse were available. 

To provide impetus to langua):e development, dramatic 
play was utilized as a media. Play, corresponding to daily life 
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CHART I 
CURRICIJLAR OBJeCTIVES 





Selected Examples of Objectives 


Domain 


and Instructional St.iate^ies 




ueveiopiiiK conceptual ski 1.15. 




• iNaniiTig an Quject, its parxs or its runcxions 




• uescnninj^ an ouject, its parrs or irs Tuncnons 




• uiassiryinj^ oDjecxs as meinners oi a pamcuiar catev^ory. 




• I ifvcin^ cpxbuueo ol cvcnL.^> iii cojTvJCu 5"c^uence 


■ 


• Keineijujerinj? anci rciatmjj rtiCLS ai'Out. some event 




• nuiiuini^ conser V a t lOTi j un j^inen t 




• cstaDiisninc; serial oruenng 




ueveioping lanRuai^c ana communicatic/n sKiiisi 




• nuiiGin^ vocrtuuiary repwrxoire 




• usin^ complete sentences 




Ho^r A 1 f\v\ \x>rr a^V> o 1 \ 7 n ^ ^ on 


> 


• r 01 low in J; oirections continj3;cnt cn relational woxod 


•H 


• Aetciiin^ Stones anci verse 




• Kecai 1 ing s iRMt 5 , souncis anci experiences 


•H 


ueveiopm?^ auciitory perceptions . 


c 


• icient ityini; common sounds to Ret Tneanintj 


tc 


.• imitating souncis ana reiatinj^ tnc^m to source 


o 


• LtOntrastin^ souncis 


u 


. Foll6win(» directions 




ueveiopmi; visuai perception . 




. Identifyint^ familiar objects 




• uls tingui5ninj» positions in space 




• Kecopnizin^ ana contract inj; snapes ana sizes 




• Describing story events 




LfC vc lupiii^ trtutxxe ajiu u X 1. tit. tu 1 y pei ^cptiun > 




• laentiryin^ ana naming coior> ana snaaes or cojcr 




• Decoining aware or texture, GeRrees or nemg sort, narc. 




.smootn, rou^n , not or coia 




• Identifying tastes sweet, sour, bitter or salty 




Broadening; social skills: 


o 


• Ciroup participation 


> 


. Taking turns 


•H 


. Sharing 


4J 


. Responding to group limits 


O 


. Responding to absence of group Jimits 


O 


Developing and sustaining positive .^.elf-concept: 


<H 


. Generating feelings of success with all learning 




. Building positive identification of school 


< 


. Creating a realization of individual uniqueness 




. Developing confidence in his ability to perform 
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CHART I (CONTINUHD) 
CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE!^ 



Domain 



Selected Examples of Objectives 
and Instructional Strategies 



I 

o > 
< 



u 
o 
fj 
o 

o 

u 

Ok 



Developing and sustaininf^ positive attitudes about others: 
. RespectinR rights of others 
. Relating to peers 
. Relating to adults 



Developing visual motor coordination physically: 
Catching arid throwing balls 
Tossing bean bags 

Rolling or catching a tire or hoop 
Running, galloping, hopping, skipping and jumping 
Bending, climbing, touching and developing eye movement 
Position in space: 

Developing awareness of parts of the body 
Completing partially drawn figur'JS 
Relating the body to other objects 
Developing spacial relationships: 

Using three dimensional objects co locate positions in 

front of, on top, behind , 
Matching patterns 
Figure-ground . perception r 

Discriminating objects in the room 
Distinguish objects that are different 
Sorting according to color, size and shape 
Perceptual constancy: 
Finding the same size 

Finding different sizes . . , 

Finding the same shape 
Finding different shapes 
Sorting according to size and shape 
Large muscle control: 

Climbing stairs and ladders 

Walking balance beam {f"^ 
Stepping through hoop 
Teetering ' 
Dodging ball 
Jumping rope / 
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activities, such as caririR for dolls, usin^ toy telephones, 
operating and controlling both larj^e and small wheel toys, and. 
building block stnictures, was arranged for individual children, 
pairs, and small groups/ Throughout all dramatic play experi- 
ences, observation of the speech patterns of pupils was made in 
order to plan the direction for further speech development of 
individual children. 

Trips geared to the child's maturity level and related 
to classroom instruction were made renularly to help participants 
understand and enjoy the real world; Planning discussions before 
trips were held to encourage children to talk and think about the 
anticipation of things to be seen and heard. During tlie trip, 
constant interpretation and feedback' were provided by the adults.' 
Time was provided to allow children *to recall sights, sounds, and 
experiences after each field trip. 

Provision of 'learning centers' in the classroom repre- 
sented the medifl for instruction. Fach 'learning center^ in the 
classroom was provided with a variety of discovery ideas, problems 
to be solved, and instructional materials which taught and ex- 
tended many concepts. Extended periods of uninterrupted time 
were allowed for children to manipulate, cope with and learn from 
the activities in ts'hich they participated. Tlie teacher assumed 
the role of facilitator of learning, the problem poser, and the 
programmer of the classroom environmental stimuli. The auxiliary 
staff (teacher assistant, tutor, and volunteer) under the 
teacher's direction, helped implement this unique style of in- 
struction. 



S taff DevelopTTient 

Approximately llj 000 hours were utilized in in-service 
training, with 83 professional and 79 auxiliary (paraprcfessional) 



staff imolved. Staff development was initiated prior to the 
opening of *^th^e school year in early September, throuijh the pre- 
servijce orientation sessions. 

Staff developTnent centered 0]i the provision of four 
'mini-courses' in consultation with Dr. P. Safford of the Educa- 
tion Department of Case-Western Reserve University. Tliese 
courses focused on the following topicr. : 

Developmental sequence anrl pacing of learning 
at ages 4 through 6. 

Recognition and diagnosis of specific instruc- 
tional and psycho-social needs in individual 
children. 

Each mini-course consists of a two-hour workshop, and 
was organized around a theme. Each mini-course was presented as a 
unit to each of four groups of participants. Each unit (or pack- 
ago) Iconsisted of behavioral sequences involving young children 
presented via videotape, which carried out major aspects of the 
unit theme; some explanatory discussions, presented orally on 
tape, or through mimeographed handouts, as well as suggestions 
for related reading. 

The theme of the mini-courses was as follows: 

j . Discovering (questioning, information-seeking, 

I' , problem-sensing, exploring) . 

. Coping (playing - levels, forms, an<3 functions; . 
verbalizing and masterins). 
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. Thinking and Learning (Concept formiition, 
logical thinking and pre- logic, symbolic 
functioning action, thouglitand language). 

. . Identifying and Becoming (self image, self 
and others, identification and the teacher, 
competency and self-estee.n) . 

In addition, regular in-service workshops were scheduled 

monthly for the Child Development staff in small group sessions. 

Some of the topics discussed in these sessions included the 



following: 



• Role of the Psychologist. 

. Glaser Approach. 

. Parent Involvement. 

. Management of Children. 

. Use of New Materials. 

. Use of Music Rhythms' in the Classroom. 

D. Parent Involvement 

The Project continued to enlist parents' participation 

in the learning experiences of the participants in different 

^capacities. Parent involvement occurred at the following levels: 



T .-At the upper echelon level, among the elected 
membership of Parents ' Advisory Committee . (PAC) . 

. At the grassroots level, among parents of 
children as they participated in a variety of 
activities. 

Membership in the PAC is elected representatives for 
each school, with two parents in the morning session and two 
parents in the afternoon. These elected representatives partici- 
pate in PAC meetings, and share information from these meetings 
with the other parents in the school represented, as well as to 
serve as consultants to the Division of Farly Childhood Education. 
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Approximately 185 parents from this Project served as 

representatives to the city-wide Parent Advisory Connnittee: 

An average of 40 parents attended the PAC 
■ monthly nieetinps for nin:^ months, with each 
meeting lasting for two hours, 

• An average of five to ten parent representa- 
tives participated in eipht planning meetings, 
with each meeting lasting for 1 1/2 hours. 

• Approximately 538 parentf; were involved or 
visiting 45 Centers. 

To foster meaningful participation of parents in the 

Project, parents were .eTicouraged to be involved in the following 

activities: 

. Classroom visitations. ' 

Conferences with staff. 
.. Volunteer participation. 

Participation in planning and advisory committees. 
. Participation in parents' sessions at school. 
. As a paid staff person* 

Parents helped promote programs in the different 
centers, in an effort to develop programs that had greater rele* 
vance for them. Parents' programs represented a variety of 
interests, ranging from craft sessions to discussions on child 
development. Some of the activities utilized by the Project to 
enlist more participation were as follows: 

. Speakers and Discussion groups. 

Federal housing authority; consumer infonnation, 
safety education, drugs, child molesters, sex 
education, child growth and development, and rap 
sessions. 

. Workshops. 

• Classroom learning aides , activities, ci*afts, 
homemaking ideas, beauty clinics, style shows. 



Bus trips, community resource tours, exchange 
visits between schools, combined school 
activities. 



Special event activities. 

. Holiday celebration and parties, pot luck 
meetings, bake sales, fund raising activities 
for specific projects. 

• Visual aids. 

Participation in community and neighborhood 
concerns (i.e^, proposal for a recreation 
center at the King-Kennedy Estates). 

Supportive Services 

Integration of comprehensive supportive services into 

the total -program represented an important Project component. 

Services provided by each component are described below: 

Number Children 



Medical Services : Receiving Services 

. 

Weighed and Measured 1,441 

Physical Examinations 1,287 

Tuberculin Testing 1,101 

Vision Screening 1,967 

Vision Referrals to Clinic 129 

Hearing Referrals to Clinic 68 

County Clinic Referrals 3 

Referrals to Private Physicians 88 

Hospital Out-Patient Referrals 231 

Referrals to Immunization Clinics 1,675 

School Immunization Program 1,038 

Referrals to Well Baby Conference 253 

First Aid Preschool 563 

Referrals 42 

Speech and Hearing 7 

Free Clinic 1 

Podiatry Clinic 16 

Reading Class Wt. Program 17 



In addition, nurses provided health information to par- 
ents in meetings and children in the classroom. 



Psycholopiical : Approximately 265 children received 
psycholof,ical services. 

Social Work ; Approximately 225 children received 
social work services. 
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IV. EVALUATION 

The 1971-1972 evaluation of the Child Development Project 
was designed toassess the immediate impact of Project participation^ 
over a nine-month period and to determine the long-term value of Pro- 
ject participation. This report will attempt to answer the following 
questions: 

. Were there significant changes in children's achieve- 
ment at the end of Project participation? 

. Are there evident differences in groups tested over 
an eight-month and over a five-month period? 

. What are the impressions of Project staff? 

. Are there additional factors influencing achieve- 
ment following Project participation? 

. What is the sustained value of Project partici- 
pation? 

(For a detailed description of different test measures in 

this evaluation study, please refer to Appendix B-1) . 

A. Basic Design . 

1, Assessment of Chang:e Over A Nine-Month Period 

Two groups of children were tested on the Test of 

Basic Experiences (TOBE) General Concepts, Language, and 

Mathematics subtests. The time of pre-testing differed for 

the two groups, although, both were post-tested at the same 

period. The two groups were tested as follows: 

Group I consisted of 47. randomly selected par- 
ticipants from two centers who were tested 
over an eight-month^ period (October 1971 to 
c May 1972). 
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Group II consiff.ted of 82 randomly selectee! par- 
ticipants from two. centers who were tested 
over a five month period (January lP72-May 1972). 

Data were subjected to the correlated t-tests to 

. assess level of significance of change. 

2. Asse;;sment of Effects of Different Factors on 
Achi e vement and Self-Concept ^1easures 

A three- factorial (Sex x Time x Teacher) multivar- 
iate analysis of covariance cross-nested design served as the 
mode J.: - 

Sex 

• Girl 
. Roy 

Time 

. Group I 
. Group II 

Teacher 

• J Group I 

• ^ Group II . 

The dependent variables included scores on these 

measures administered in May 1972: 

. TOBE General Concepts 
. TOBE Language 
. TOBE Mathematics 
. Self-Concept Rating 

The independent variables included scores on the 
indicated test measures obtained in October 1971 for Group I 
and in January 1972 for Group II. (See list of dependent 
variables). In addition, chronological age of children in the 
sample at the end of the school year was utilized as an inde- 
pendent variable, 
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3 . AssessTnent of Effects of the Five Andepcndent Variables 
on the Four Dependent Variah.le.s^ . 

A Tnultiple and step-wise regression analysis were 

run ' o evaluate the contribution or the five independent 

variables to the variance of the four dependent variables, 

4. Assessntent of Sustained Value of 
Project Participation 

Assessment of long-^term value of Project participa- 
tion was made by looking, at the effects of Child Development 
experiences in two projects: 

. House Education Welfa:*e . OfHVO Follow-Through 
Project from kindergarten through third grade, 
as well as at fourth ^rade 'in transition' 
and seven control schools. 

Reading Impact Project, consisting of first 
grade classes located in 17 Title T schools. 

Multivariate analysis of covariance 2x2x2x2 

(Sex X Economic Status x Preschool Experience x -Treatment) 

designs were..run to look at effects of preschool experiences 

in these programs. 

B. Presentation of Findings 

Findings are briefly summarized below as follows: 

. Participants evidenced significant growth in 
readiness skills and self-concept, regardless 
of the span of time betv;een test administra- 
tions. 

Differences in gains between children tested 
over a nine-month period compared to those 
tested over , a five-month period were not 
significant. 

. Teacher differences based on classroom perform- 
ance for either group weie highly significant * 
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. The best predictors of performance at the end 
of the school year includod scores on General 
Concepts, Language, and Solf-Concept Rating 
at entry 1 

Assessment of Change Over A Nine-Month Period 

This discussion will attempt to respond to the 
following questions: Were there significant changes in basic 
readiness skills and self-concept ratings at the end of Pro- 
ject participation? Are gains made over a five-month period 
comparable to those made over a nine-month period? " 

The Child Development Project was successful in 
raising the level of readiness skills over a nine-month 
period. Table 1 presents the pre-post mean standard scores 
for each subtest by group. The following key findings were 
noted: ' 

. Both groups evidenced significant gains 
(p(.Ol) on the TORE General Concepts, 
Language, and Mathematics subtests. 

Four classes under Teachers A, C, and 
D demonstrated marked growth rp(.ni3 on 
the TORE subtests. 

Teachers' perceptions of children's self-concept, 
based on their self-concept ratings also evidenced signifi- 
cant positive increases (Table 2). 

Assessment of Effects of Different Factors 
• on Readiness and Self -Concept Measures 

This discussion will attempt to answer the following 

questions: Are main effects of Sex, Time, and Teacher factors 

significantly evident on readiness and self -concept measures? 

Are there any evident significant interaction effects between 

these factors? 
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TABLE 2 

CORRELATRD t-TESTS FOR PRH-POST MEAN RATING DIFFERENCES 
ON SELF-CONCEPT RATINGS RY GROUP 



Group 


Pre 


Post " 1 


t 


Gi'oup I 


3.11 
(0.86) 


3.70 
(0.62) 


5.00* 


A 


2.66 
(0.63) 


4.00 
(0.57) 


15. 10* 


B 


3.58 
(0.88) 


3.40 
(0.53) 


0.98 


Group II 


3.38 
(0.99) 


3.84 
(1.02) 


6.13* 


A 


2.73 
(0.57) 


2.96 
(0.58) 


3.36* 


B 


4.03 
(0.88) 


4.70. 
(0.45) 


5.57* 



* p(.01 



Both groups evidenced significant 
increases in self- concept based oil 
teachers' perceptions. 

. Three out of four classes were rated 
by teachers to show growth in self- ■ 
concept. 

To sunmiarize briefly, participants made significant 
gains (p(.Ol), regardless of time span between test adminis- 
trations and regardless of their teacher. 



r 



^ Time Factor appeared to show no signifi- 
cant influence on children's readiness 
skills. 

' . . Teacher Factor appeared to have a si^^ni-^ 
ficant influence on children's readiness 
skills. 

. Sex appeared to have no influence on 
children's readiness skills. 

. Interaction effects between these three 
factors did not meet level of significance. 

Time Factor : Differences in performance on the 
measures between Groups I and II children were negligible 
when post-scores adjusted for~initial scores and chronological 
age were utilized in the analysis; These findings appear to 
indicate comparable scores for both groups in readiness skills 
and in self-concept at the end of the nine-month Project 
participation. ♦ 

Teacher Factor : Teacher factor evidenced signifi- 
cant influences on readiness scores and self-concept ratings 
for both Groups I and II. A summary of multivariate F-Values 
for teacher comparisons (Table 3) indicated differences were 
highly significant (p(.000lT. 
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TABLE 3 



SUMMARY OF MIIMIVARIATH P-VAUJHS FOR COMPARISONS 
■ OF INDIVIDUAL PAIRS OF TnACHFR:-5 RASFD ON 
FOUR DF.PENDF.NT VARIABLfiS 



Teacher 
Cpmparisons 


Teacher F-lolding 
Advantage 


Multivariate 
F-Val le . 


V 


Group I 








Teacher A Vs. B 


B 


55.22 


p(.0001 


Group II 








Teacher C Vs. D 


D 


34.25- 


p^.OOOl 



Tables 4 and .5 present comparisons of teachers 
for Groups I and II. 



TABLF. 4 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES AND STEPDOIW F-VALUES: 
TEACHER A VS. H FOR GROUP I 



Dependent 






Stepdown 


Variable 


Teacher A 


Teacher R 


F 


TOBE General Concepts 


46.79 


71.91 


ins.R9* 


TOBE LanguajRC 




73.05 


16.59* 


TOBE Mathematics 


47.57 


67.53 


3.08 


Self -Concept Rating 


4.39 


3.21 


35.53* 



Overall f^roup difference was hi.^hly signi- 
ficant (p^.OOOl) in favor of Teacher R. 

Children under Teachor R evidenced signi- 
ficantly higher level of basic concepts and 
mathematics skills than did those under Teacher 
A. However, children under Teacher A received 
higher ratings in self-concept than did those 

under Teacher R. 
-35- 
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TABLE 5 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES AND STEPDCWN F-VALUP.S: 
TEACHER C VS. D FOR GRCUP II 



Dependent 




• 


Stepdown 


Variable 


Teacher C 


Teacher D 


F 


TOBE General Concepts 


59.07 


60.00 


0 . 21 


TOBE LanjTuage 


57.73 


57. S4 


0.13 


TOBE Mathematics 


60. 03 


54 . 35 


s.no** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.11 


4.37 


19.90* 



* pU OOOl 
** p(.001 



. Overall group difference was highly significant 
(p<.0001). 

Two out of four dependent variables contributed 
significantly to the overall icroup difference: 
Children under Teacher C evidenced higher level 
^ of fundamental ir.atheTT.atical concepts. However, 

children under Teacher D appeared to demonstrate 
marked growth in their self-concept, based on 
their teachers' perceptions. 

To summarize briefly, it appears that. the most 
critical variable affecting children's performance was the 
teacher's influence. Failure to have an objective systematic 
data representing description of the teaching process as 
utilized within a given classroom represents a major short- 
coming in this report. 
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3. n ffccts of P ro- Tost ^[o.^su Tcs nnc l Ct ! roiiolor! ical_ 
Ajre on Achievement ' and Sol f- Qnic opl: 

Tliis discussion will att^^mpt to answer the followinj? 
quesfions: To what decree ar,e the dependent and independent 
variables correlated with one another? Wiich of the five inde- 
pendent variables is the best pred:.ctor of achievement and self- 
concept at the end of the nine-month Project participation? 

A significant de.ii^rce of relationship was found to exist 
between the dependent and independ-^nt variables : Multivariate 
F •= sU?, p {.0001. A total of approximately 18?; of the variance 
of the four dependent variables war;» fotmd to be attributed to the 
combined effects of the five independent variables. 

1^ Analysis of the contribution of each of the five inde- 
pendent variables indicated that only three variables have signi- 
ficant effects Cp<^,0001) on the dependent variables. 

The following key findin.^s were noted: 

The three significant predictors of achieve- 
ment and self-concept measures included the 
pre-test measures on .General. Concepts , 
Language, and Self-Concept. 

Pre-test scores on Ceneral Concepts and 
Language subtests appear to be a significant 
predictor of scores to each of the four 
dependent variables. 

. Pre-Self-Concept ratings appear to be a 
significant predictor of scores on General 
Concepts and post-Self-Concept Ratings. 

To summarize briefly, an overall significant degree of 

cor'»'|lation exists between the fovir dependent and five independent 

variables. However, only three out of the five independent vari- 

' ■■ " ■ . 

able^ evidenced significant effeci:s on the' four dependent vari- 



able$> when their contribution was analyzed independently. 
These variables included pre-^tes\ s<:ores on General Concepts, 
Language, as well as pre-self-concept ratings. 
4. Asscf STnent of Sustained Value of Project Participation 

This discussion will attempt to answer the follow- 
ing questions: W^at is the sustained value of Project parti- 
cipation? Did Project participation show significant inter- 
action effects with any of the operating programs? 

Assessment of long-term values of Project participa- 
tion was made by looking at the following projects: 

. Follow-'itirough Project at kindergarten, 
1, 2, 3, and 4th grades 'in transition' 
classes and seven control schools. 

. Reading Impact Project in 17 Title I 
schools. 

Findings were as follows: 

Differences between children with and with- 
out Child Development experiences were 
generally non-significant. 

. . In some comparisons which demonstrated signi- 
ficant differences, no consistent trends were 
. c noted. Children with or without preschool 

experiences demonstrated higher performance 
than the other, depending on the subtest. 

a. Project Follow-Through^ 

(1) Kindergarten Follow-Through 

A>D four- factorial multivariate anlaysis of 
* • 

covariance design (Sex x Preschool Experience x 
Teacher x School) served as the basic design: 

^ 1971-1972 Evaluation of Project Follow-Through 

i^' . '. ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 
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Sex 

• Girl 

• Roy 

Preschool Experience 

No Preschool Hxperience 
. With Preschool Experience 

School 

• Control 

• Follow-Through 

Teacher 

• ^ Control 

• ^ Follow-Throuj^h 
.0 

The dependent variables consisted of 
children's performance at the end of the school year 
on the following subtests: Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (MRT) Word Meaning, Listening, Matching, Alpha- 
bet, Numbers, and Copying; Stanford Early School 
Achievement Test (SESAT) Environment, Mathematics, 
Letters and Sounds, and Aural Comprehension; Attend- 
ance and Self-Concept Ratings. The independent 
variables consisted of children's performance at the 
beginning of the school year on the following sub- 
* tests: Stanford Early School Achieveinent Test 
(SESAT) Environment, Mathematics, Letters and Sounds, 
and Aural Comprehension; Self-Concept Ratings and 
Chronological Age. 



Table 6^ indicated that differences between 
children with and without Child Development experi- 
ences were highly significant (p<(, 001), with the most 
evident differences noted in MRT Word Meaning subtest 
and Attendance.^ 

TABLE 6 

ADJUSTED MIwVNVSCORnS AND' STEPDOIVN I- VALUES: NO PRnSCllOOL 
VS. PIUiSCJIOOL* EXPERIEN'CE AT Klf'DiiRGARTEN'^ 



Dependent Variable 


No 

Preschool 


Treschool 


Stepdown 
F 


MRT Word Meaning 


8.43 


7.70 


9.01** 


MRT Listening 


10.73 


. 10.04 


0.15 


MRT Matching 


8.76 


10.00 


0.25 


MRT Alphabet 


12.78 


13.12 


0.86 


MRT Numbers 


12.39 


11.59 


2.21 


MRT Copying 


y.20 


. 5.35 


2.74 


SESAT Environment 


28.40 


27.88 


0.83 


SESAT Mathematics 


16.75 


16.57 


0.05 


SnSAT Letters and Sounds 


17.73 


• 18;30 


0.16 


SESAT Aural Comprehension 


17.18 


16.58 


0.40 


Attendance 


159.80 


166.50 


13.99** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.53 


3.22 


1.13 



* Multivariate F = 2.84, p(. 001 
** p^.OOl 



TVo out of 12 dependent variables con- 
tributed to tile group difference: Children 
with -no preschool deTnonstratcd hic;her verbal 
concepts (Mf^T ^"^'ord Meaninii:) than did those 
with preschool experience. However, children 
with preschool sliowed higher attendance than 
did those with no preschool experience. 



^ ^fultivariate and Stepdown F-values were based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal number of cases and effects of five pre-test mea- 
sures (Stanford I subtests and self-concept r?.ting) . 



(2) First Grade Follow- Through 

A five-factorial multivariate analysis of 

' cbvariance cross-nested design (Sex x Kconomic 

Status X Preschool Experience x School x Teacher 

Nested in School) served as the hasic design: 

Sex 

. Girl 
. Boy 

Hconomic Status 
, Poor 
. Non-Poor 

Preschool Experience 

. No Preschool Experience 
. With Preschool Experience 

School 

, Control 

• Follow-Through 

Teacher 

• ^ Control 1 
. B 

• C Control 2 
. D 

• E 

• ^ Follow-Through 
! H 

The dependent variables consisted of 
children's performance at the end of the school year 
on the following subtests: Stanford Primary I (Vorm 
X) Paragraph Meaning, Vocabulary, Word Reading, and 
Arithmetic; Self-Concept Rating and Attendance, The 
independent variables consisted of the following meas 
ures: Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score; Self 
Concept Rating; Chronological Age and Mobility, 



Differences between children with and 
without preschool experiences did not meet signifi- 
' cance. 

(3) Second Grade Follow-Through 

A five-factorial multivariate analysis of . 
covariance cross-nested design (Sex x Economic Status 
X Preschool Experience x School x Teacher Nested in 
School) served as the basic design: 

Sex 

• Girl 

• Boy 

Economic Status 
. Non-Poor 
. Poor 

Preschool Experience 

No Preschool Experience 
With Preschool Experience 

School 

. Control 

• Follow-Through 

Teacher 

.A 

R Control 

! C 

• D 

E 

• P Follow-Through 
. G 

The dependent variables consisted of 
children's performance qt the end of the school year 
on the following subtests: Stanford Primary II 
(Form X) Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, Language, 
Computation, and Concepts; Self-Concept Rating and 
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Attendance. The independent variables consisted of 

children's performance at the bepinnins of the school 
* year on the following ntea-.;ures: Stanford Primary I 

(Form W) Paragraph Meanini;, Word Reading, Vocabulary 
. and Computation; Self -Concept Rating; Chronological 

Age; and Mobility. 

Table 7 indicatcjd that differences between 

the two groups were highly significant (p(.Ol) with 

the most evident difference noted in computational 

skills.^ 

(4) Third Grade Follow-Throu gh 

A five-factorial multivariate analysis of 

covariance cross-nested design (Sex x Hconomic Status 

X Preschool Experience a School x Teacher Nested in 

School) served as the basic design: 

Sex 

. Girl 

• Roy 

Economic Status 
Non-Poor 
. Poor 

Preschool Experience 

• No Preschool Experience 

. With Preschool Experience 



^fultivariate and Stepdown F-Values based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal number of cases and effects of pre-test measures. 



TABLR 7 



ADJUSTED MRWI SCORHS AND STEPDnVvN F-VAT,U1:S: NO PRESCHOOL 
Vii. •PP.nSCIIOOL FXPi-PJENCn AT SliCOND GRADE* 



Dependent Variable 


No. 
Preschool 


Preschool 


Stepdown 
F 


Stanford II Parajir^^P^^ Meaning . 


18.84 


— 

10.55 


0.10 


Stanford I.I IVord .^ieaninn 


13.16 


12.44 


0.45 


Stanford II .Lanp,un.t;c 


26.37 


27.75 • 


1.53 


Stanford II Cojnj^utation 


19.74 


15.24 


7.20** 


Stanford II Concepts 


13.32 


15.06 


4.81*** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.41 


3.29 


3.88*** 


Attendance 


166.30 


168.00 


0.60 



* Multivariate F = 2.78, p(.01 
** p<'.01 
*** p(J.05 



Overall ^ronp difference was highly 
significant (p<J^.01) 

However, three out of seven dependent 
variables contrib>3ted si.enificantly to 
tlie overall group difference; Children 
with no prcscliool experience showed higher 
level of basic computational skills and 
higher self-concept than did children with 
preschool experiences. However, children 
with preschool experience demonstrated 
significantly hip,her level of basic math 
concepts than did children with no pre- 
school experience. 
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School 

. Control 

. Follow-Through 

Teacher 
.A 

. B Control 
. C 

. D 

F 

* p Follow-Ill rough 
. G 

The dependont variables consisted of 
children's performance at the end of the school year 
on the following subtests: Stanford Primary II (Form 
W) Paragraph Meaning, WorJ Meaninjr, Lanquaj^e, Compu- 
tation, and Concepts; SelF-Concept Rating; and 
Attendance. The independent variables consisted of 
the following measures: Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests Total Score; PLR; Stanford Primary II fForm X) 
Paragraph Meaning, Wor^d Meaning, Language, Computa- 
tion, and Concepts; Self-Concept Rating; Chronolo- 
gical Age and Mobility. 

However, Table 8 indicated that signifi- 
cant interaction effects of economic status, pre- 
school experience and school factors w^re signifi- 
cant (p(.Ol).^ 

^ Multivariate and Stepdown F-Values based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal mimber of cases and effects of pre-test measures. 
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TABLE 8 



ADJUSTED MHAN SCORES AND STEPDOVS'N F-VMUHS POR ECONOMIC 
• STATUS X PRESCHOOL X TREAT^^ENT EXl ERIENCES* 







Control 






Follow-Through 








Non 


-Poor 


Poor 


' Non 


-Poor 


Poor 






No Pre- 


Pre- 


No Pre- 


Pre- 


■; No Pre- 


Pre- 


No Pre- 


Pre- 


Step- 


Dependent Variable 


school 


school 


school 


school 


; school 


school 


school 


school 


down F 


Stanford II Paragraph Meaning 


31.93 


27.89 


28.98 


28.69 


] 24.97 


26.77 


24.10 


25.50 


0.S2 


Stanford II Word Meaning 


16.40 


15.81 


16.86 


14.59 


18.16 


16.94 


17.15 


17.20 


2.26 


Stanford II Language 


38.30 


32.14 


31.33 


31.49 


1 31.78 


35.68 


30.98 


29.51 


6.32** 


Stanford II Computation 


33.26 


31.24 


31.16 


28.08 


26.28 


26.68 


22.77 


24.93 


0.49 


Stanford 11 Concepts 


20.56 


18.23 


19.65 


19.64 


! 19.01 


17.49 


18.39 


18.61 


0.11 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.24 ' 


3.09 


3*09 


3.02 


3.11 


3.08 


3.15 


2.83 


1.82 


Attendance 


1S7.40 


173.80 


166.30 


168.50 


165.30 


163.10 


162.30 


169.70 


5.95** 



• Multivariate V = 2.62, p(.01 
•* p<.01 



Overall Rroup difference was highly 
significant (p{.01), 

T\<o out of seven dependent variables 
contributed to the overall significant 
difference: Lan^uaRe and Attendance. 



Fourth Grade 'In Transition' 



A five-factorial multivariate analysis of 

' covariance cross-nested d^si^n (Sex x Economic Status 

X Preschool Experience x School x Teacher Nested in 

School) served as the basic design: 

Sex 

. Girl 
. Boy 



Economic Status 
. . Non-Poor 
. Poor 

Preschool Experience 

. No Preschool Experience 
. With Preschool Experience 

School (Treatment) 

. Control School 1 
. . Control Schools 2A and B 
Follow-Through 

Teacher 

A Control School 1 
B 



^ Control Schools 2A and 2B 
D 

^ Fourth Grade Transitional 
F 



The dependent variables consisted of 
children's performance at the end of the school year 
on the following subtests: Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) Reading Comprehension, Vocabulary, 
Computation, Concepts, and Application; Self-Concept 
Rating; arid Attendance. The independent variables 
consisted of the following measures: Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Reading Comprehension, 
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Vocabulary, Computation, Ccincepts, and Application; 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading; Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests Total Score; PLR; Se?f -Concept Ratinj^; Chrono- 
logical Age; and Mobility. 

Differences betwoen children with and with- 
out preschool experiences v;ere not significant. How- 
ever, significant interaction effects (p^.OS) were 
noted between preschool an-l treatment experiences 
(Table 9).^ 

TABLE 9 

ADJUSTED MKAN SCORHS AMD STliPDO;V:>I F- VALUES 
FOR PRESCHOOL X TREATMENT EXPERIENCES 





■ Control 2 


Fonow 


-niroi)?;h 


• 

- 




No Pre- 


i-'ro- 


■SO Pre- 


Pre- 


Stepdo^m 


Dependent Variable 


s ch 00 1 


school 


school 


school 


V 


CTBS ReaclinjT Comprehension 


390.00 


379.70 


398.10 


386.4,0 


0.02 


CTBS Reading Vocabulary 


359.90 


367.30 


363.70 


560.10 


0.99 


CTCS Computation 


390.20 


392.90 


3R2.50 


370.80 


1 . 34 


CTBS Concepts 


400.50 


382.20 


372.50 


367.70 


3.57 


CTBS Applications 


.382.70 


375.20 


374.40 


374.90 


0 . 65 


Self -Concept Rating 


2.93 


3.18 


3.29 


'3.30 


0.36 


Attendance 


172.40 


169.00 


160.10 


' 172.90 


9.16** 



* Multivariate F = 2.39, p(.05 
** p <.001 

. Overall group difference was hij^hly 
significant (pvOS). 



. One out of seven dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference. 



Multivariate and Stepdown F-Values based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal number of cases and effects of pre-test measures. 



Pict.07'ial illustration of the interaction effects 
language skills indicated that the influence of economic staiius 
and preschool experiences varied for Follow-Tlirough and control 
childx'en (Pijjure 1 )• 

FIGURE 1 . 

PROPILMS OF INnTRACTION EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC STATUS 
X PRESCHOOL X TRIfATr.[HNT ON LANGUAGE SUBTEST 



Non-Poor 
Poor 



Control 



No 

Preschool Prescliool 



Non-Poor 
Poor 



38.10 
31.33 



32-14 
31,49 



40 



35 



00 

w 

c 
u 

CO 



Q 

< 



FoUow-TfvrouGh 



No 

Preschool Preschool 



31.78. 
30.98 



35.68 
29.51 



In Follow-Throu.^h classes, preschool experiences 
appeared to have a positive impact on lan^^uage . 
performance of Non-Poor children. The reverse 
was noted in the control school, v;here absence 
of preschool experiences among .Non-Poor children' 
tended to' result xn higher langua.ue scores. 

In both schools, i'oor children functioned at a 
comparable level, regardless of. whether they 
had preschool experience or not. 
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Rene wing Impact Pr.ojcct 

Differences between children with and without 
preschool experiences were not significant (Table 10).^ 
TABLE 10 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES AND STEPDOWN E-VALUE: 
NO PRESCHOOL VS. PRESCHOOL* 



1 No 

Variable j Preschool 


With 
Preschool 


Stepdown 

F 


■ 

Gates-MacCinitie 








Vocabulary 


51.88 


52.17 


0.45 


Comprehension 


52.11 


S2.97, 


0.05 


Attendance 


165.80 


169.40 


3.61 



* Multivariate F-Valuc = l.:?7, p\.25 



. Differences in basic reading skills 
were not significant. 

Differences in attendance hetveen 
children with and without preschool 
experiences in favor of those with 
preschool experiences, almost met 
level of significance (p(.Ol). 



Multivariate and Stepdown F-Valuc*^ based on mean scores' 
adjusted for unequal number of cases and effects of pre-test measures. 
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A-1 

S"RTNG 19GS Gill-n nr.Vnl.OPMnMT Cl-.KTr.RS 



A-2 

ir;6S-)96C. Cilll.n li!-\'j.].(v';:-;N'r CLIsIT.RS 



Anton GrOlnn Mavy;r;rc-t. A. Ircliir. 

Donri TvctirOiit 

Hichs-Rclicr Wa.shinp.tr.r, Irvnif; 

Lo'j.ls Par-ttur Wooli'.)'id>'.c 
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1966-1967 CiilLD nPVF.LOPMr.N'r CnKTRl^S 



Alfrcc^ A. Bcncfich 
' Anton Grdi7\n 

Rarhvn 3 f 
■ Bollc?n 

Chnrlcs IK Lnhc 

Chester '-^ie^d 

Cros])i:.s Attucks 

Doan 

l.oin s Pasteur 
Marparct A. Irc^latid 
Mary Martin 

Mound 

Mount Plcar.nnt 



Orchard 

Pi nl L. Dimbar 
Oio'ncy 
Rr^scdal c 
Sr.rar/con 
o/.anard 

r/;.cphcn H. llov;c 
S'lcrlinj!^ 
. 'r:!'cr.K)nt 
T: 'crion t -Vn 1 1 oy Vi 
' V a s 1 n . 1 1 ^> 1 0 n 1" r V i n n 
W -J lxriia n. McGuffcy 
Willow 
i',V>od]an(l 
Wooldridr.o 
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A-4 



A] frcd A. l'oTir!^;,cl:i; 
Anr.on Gr i j iia 
HarlvV,'i .1 1 
Bolton 

Charle:; )rT . 
Chfjrlas 'CliesnirL-.t 
Crispus \t tucks 
Dnincl 1], Ilorjinn 

Kast Madlnon ' 
GcorRC V/. Carver 
• Glcnvil ]o 
Ilicks-iUverviov; 
Iloupli 

JoHn Rurroupjis 
John I). Roclccfcllcr 
Lonf[v;ooc] . 
Louis Pasteur 



Mo.rRnrot. A, Ireland 
I-iary Martin 
, Mills 

Mou)it Pleasant 

Ovch arcl 

Paul L. Ounbar 

Ouincy 

T'osacialo 

Scran ton 

St an arc! 

5;tc])hen I:, llovje 
5-'terl inp: 
Tren.ont 

sh'i n p. t on I rv In 9^ 
V^xlJic^^n II. McGuffey 
Killov; 
V/oodland 
Moo] driclRO 
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A-5 

1968-lf)6n ClilD) DHVnLnPMl'NT CIiNTHRS 



Alfred A. I^rrncsch 
Anton . Grdi' ui 
Bolton 

Charles H. Lake 
ClKirlcs Orr 
Cliestcrf:'; o] d. 
Crlspus Attucks 
Daniel Vv, Morr,rin 
Doan 
Dunham 

Hast !-'acl:.son 
Goorr,c V,\, Carver 
Glcnvf Ih-^ 
nicks - Riverviev; 
Hou^qli 

John Vnrroup/r.s 
John n. llockovorjor 
KentiK V.y 
LonR-\':cod 



Loujs Pastcnr 
Mjirp^arct A. Ireland 
Marion " 

Mary Pi. Ma7n:in 
Mount P'Jori.sont 
Pa\il l-r. IVjnhar 
Ouiincy 
Roscda] e 

Rutlicrford H. llaycs 

S Grant on 

Stanrrrd 

Stephen H. Hovjc . 

Sterling; ■ 

Tre^Kmt 

Vvadc Pnrl; 

Wn sh in ^^'ton I rvln ^ 

V.'oodlrmd 

V^'ooldridf'O 
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1069-.197n CHILD DrATJ.nPMnNT .CHNTHRS 



Al.frec' A. P-ejicsclv 

Rolfor 
13ou lc\- a rd 
CharJcs [!. Lrrke 
Charles Orv 
Chcstr rl'lcO d 
Ci^D.spi'.s At.ti:cks 
DrnvVel !• . i iorp,an 
Do an 
Durihar. 

l:asl: I'adison 

Goorpj: \\\ ' Ccrrvcr 

GiddiT-fi5; 

Glcnv.Tl}o 

Hides 

Iloup.h 

John ] UTro\ij;hs 
John n. llociicfollcr 



Lcm;:v:ood 

f'!:n:f:aret A, T 7^0 land 
f'iary H; Martin 
r?oinrc i^]oaf;ant 
Paul L. Duitbar 
Quincy 
• P.osodalo 
S(vranton 
Si:ai^ard 

Stepli on v., IIov/c 

S'cc:rl5n?^ 

Trcinoiit 

VJado Park 

IVash in.eton T rv:! ne 

William IL HcGuffey 

V'oodland 

Wool drid^^c 



1970-1971 CHILI) DKVf.:LOPMr:NT CI^NTERS 



Alfred A. Benesch 

Anton Grdina 

Bolton 

Boulevard 

Charles II. Lake 

Charles Orr 

Charles W. Chesnutt 

Crispus Attiicks' 

Daniel n. Morgan 

Doan 

Dunharn 

East Madison 

Georifie W, Carver 

GiddinjTs 

Glenville 

Hicks 

Hough 

John Hurrouphs • 
John I). Rockefeller 



Lon^wpod 
louis Pasteur 
liar5'.aret A, Ireland 
Mary B. Martin 
Mount PI ens ant 
Paul L. Dunhar 
Ouincy 
Rosedale 
Scranton 
Stanard 

Stephen E. Howe 
Sterling 
Tremont 
Wade Park 
Washington Irvinq 
William H, McCuffey 
* Woodland 
Woo Id ridge 
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• A-8 

1971-1972 CHILD DF.VF.LOPMENT GHNTERS 



Alfred A. Renesch 


John D. Rockefeller 


Anton G'T'dina 


John W. Rnper 


Bolton 


Joseph P. Land is 


Buhrer 


Longwood 


Captain A. Roth 


Louis Pasteur 


Charles 11. Lake 


Margaret A. Ireland 


Charles Orr 


Mary B. Martin 


Diaries W. Chesnutt 


Miles Standish 


Crispus Attudcs 


Mount Pleasant 


Daniel H. Morgan 


Paul L. IXinbar 


Dike 


Ouincy 


Do an 


Rosedale 


Dunham 


Stanard 


East Madison 


Stephen P. Howe 


Georpe \\\ Carver 


Sterlingx 


Giddings 


Treinont 


Glenville 


Wade Park 


Hazeldell 


Washington Irving 


Hicks 


William H. McGuffey 


Hough 


Wooldrid.ge 


John Burroughs 
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APPHNDIX n-1 



Deals \:i\.h basic cnriccn':.', r^s vocr.bv.l rjvy , ncn'conc.ri 
St vcrl> . ;.;joj v^i:ir;;.idp:'-:jipr;3 

aiul letter rcro'':r- ticn. it c;c*nl:r.-i ju; itert:^ r.?r1:p.iii- 
irjr to Ijr.tCM'iir!: r.l.i31r: cm:] ],er rc^)!. Ion of r>y..V;u)ls, 
ard iiial'.cs iir.c of "non.^'jrty;^" \:oi\-lr» i-]^.ere the cidlcl 
derives V;ioir i.:cr.nin.:^ fro:n t:;e cc::l;cxt of the sen- 
tences. ^ ■ ■ 

A55;c".?C;i; chiJcl':-. r.^-.ntar/ of funr^aiT^r.-ritcil aritlinxv.ic 
lic'ti;oL-n objects nui nurntitrttivri t:jr.:-:;. . 
Ger:c:rc^i j::ei' cents 

Mcrifiurcr/ ;:rori']y child* s cxpra'J jvicrn ov.d familiarity 
Seic'.^^c 

A£SOSfer» cl)i1d':> oavly scicTiLif Lc olif.crrvatioiis and 
the extent of ^)ir> experience? v;ith nnimaJs, huinans, 
plants, ir.ach.inovy, and otacv pli.>j'ic:rena. 

Soc ial Sti'dici:; ' 

/•f.'iesses rhild'r Kncwicdr:0 of .':.^cial e;i'oupr/, nccial 
rclcs, social curtir:s, lui.;?: of safety, nnd l;r:::5a:i 
cnctio;;r. » 



Stanford Er^Ov Sci^o^-l Achic\^ne!il' Tent 



Vans chi>d's knoulcd<:c df the inrv.Hliato and social 
(:nviTva:-;:it ^:!>.:ch i;: u^'vally r^soibed fron h'xs 
ur-iiicdiatc surroi:ndiu<;r, . 



Ta/:; ciiilo's !:jK*v:lcclr^c of b:jr>3c rt.vi thvic^fi cnl ccmcc;;.'tj; 
inc'ludivif, conSorvi.T ic»n of r/iuhors, reprice, r/nd vo]inT.c, 

Tc]js i:hi]fl'<; li'n'iiVy *io rc.r:of:in *r> \:;vpor-r.n(1 lover- 
Q^'uc Jotrcj T. Mi.ti t^tt'. [iiurj it>j y p:vrcei5Vio3» of besiin- 

tc orj'.rij-d:;c, . into: pixrt J infer, rad obl'rJn v;;K':t has 
bci^ii heard. 



Mcl.iju'j'cs tb.o cliihrs. level of vcvbnl conceptr;. 
Ij ten jv/rr 

Tin^)5. the c•il:lkl^s ability to coupvchend phvr.scs nnd 
scJ'tcr.cos . 

Merxsuros the child's level of pcTcoptual skills » e.g» 
discxirnis'iation of word forns in bcjvi^i^-^ing rcr-dinf;. 

A] ^hnbet 

mm^^U 

Mcnifvuros; t'no cln. ;ibiiity tc rccor/nizv') alphabets 
\;h i ch are verb :i 1 ) y s po cii . 



Ilix'bcrs^ ' . 

Measures tl^c cl)ilc]'s stbck of Tiu?':ber concents^ iiivr.ber 
kh;)v;ledRe, ability to raniurnlare qun/ivit arlvo relation- 
ships, racoj;niti oii of, and nbility to produce nuiuljer 
syibols* 

Co )yinti ' 

Mcni>ures the child- usual perception and motor con- 
tral called for in skills ]i}:c handwriting. 
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Stanford Vr rrprj T ^rnd H. 

Monsin'cs -the r»bi3ily of a rijpil to aimlyzc? a v:ord with- 
out Die fiid of t\ context. 

I^rcvitVjn n func.t5 onal. Mcnfnr/o 06 the dnld'f; rib5]5ty to 

•i.t^ntenccti; to p^rrnj^rni^h^ of liix ;.t'irccncc s > r«nci iuvoiviiip, 
IcvciS or corr.prcp.onsJ on fvo;:i siviplc i-ecoj^jii tion to 
ru-:} iii;^ aiifcyenccr. . 

Vocnbnlniy (11 . . 

f'^orsuror- the child's );hcv;3cdr>c of synonynn, of sii..ple 
^clipitions and of ■ rcndin^: r^ssociatioas , hif.hcr IcycJ. 
cf con{]'7che^n3ion of concepts • 

Arith-o tjc f l-Tn 

h!et;sui-es il!C d»i ] d' s imdcrr>tr:ndlnj; of stnndnrd r.onstiro- 
i^.cntfi, iiif; nbilSty: to do si^ijile conpiiii'at j.oni^ nnd to 
vndorstrnci the lavifiunr^o of vhc problcrii;. 

SciciUtr; rxJ Socrxnl StT! dlo5> ritl ; ; : 

Mcasin cr/ the child- s vocr!n3lnTy^ i scicmcc' ?nd social 
studies area iikicpendent of his resding skills. 

, Moa?ii;rtf^sVthe childV:^ knc.:;lodro o*^ capitalization niid 
puActi3Ction, ?tnd tin agi* of verb forniFy pvonouns^, > 
pdvorbs, adjectives, etc. v ; 




\:n Ani- r,oi?:<; vo im.ay a ' Av:n \:r\u -w:,-. i>)nuia s and tit cnF.nunn I'AiM'H. 5;it vi-.hy mri.!, 

K!;:m,I: j ViiLl. V&U KOV.' 'lO |':..V 'liiiS C!^.:-. 



1 I 



: t;:;.- ciu;.!.:: i::; v-'i;:; ovr. vid 



1 A!^ co!?;g to s;,y so:::v :irn /.^out s'^^ :''::?. if you t^-:*:k i Am T/L!C!r;a ;;:0UTi v-:?- vou 
lOTi.L* PUY -t ir; ir: c^rri!: ni:-*;; i^::;.:; you:; picil:.:, :r you y?^!:;-; ri^ 
ALOin* scv:£c:;:: ycu j^^:;. Y?i! i:ou:.d k:t a tv^rk in ike {{^oint). 

UO'J n i SAY "i;:?lC:? rOY IS ^:ZAn::;s VliL :^:;uATH^V' (Teacher hero •i'lUi^trrai- 
ty seTcctir/j ir\ srticiC of tlo^in'rv^i c:iaAx::rirt:c of cnc boy or cjirl rjid inr;t.:/LVin 
hov; !'? v:c'-ii-:' r':Y\\ iJ!U.:r Ins cv.'n pi'^uucs end ell other chi1di'C-n v:oi:ld i?:ark u.vcirj f-v 

irow IF I s'.v •"..':-:ic:i c.-iild r/s a sisti:^ ;.t r'o;:-?" '..'nAv v::/jld yoo ro? v::rj I'.'s r.;:*,'::"". 
AT HC.::£? T:'^*; yoj ;.:^L^ y;,r..: you-: ow; r:c7i!::::. wko cj^^n'-t havi: a sist:,:: at 

ItOMt? Trier; VCV '..■C-Lr, U.iUlR TMi- PUr^Ui-E OF YOUR TKICiD iM IJi:-: SQUARE. YCJ ALL 

iw.'t: FUiEnts '„::o have sistlfis at hc::e. 

Ko;-/ WL Aj;e F;EAdy to deg:?; ;-'An;nr.'G tme pai-er. listeu cAHEFDiLY v:hile I SAY Tt'E f:?.st 

• mii'.^. r:."-;:::ek, if it is A201w vc:!, ?•;»:•;£ a r'A'ir; this (x) cr: this (i) t:'-: 
CHICLE L'::r.i.-: youp. pi cut.-:, if i am talki'ig acout 0:':e of yci':: FRihrirs o?; so::::c;;e vcu 

. lujo::, ?:a':e a Li;-.r this (x) or (i) rn Ti:r. sq'ja;>:. i;:;der ti!: oiiiSH ricTu;;E. 

tteke sure sll clHldron have the rod sheet face up, end say: 
irHICK CHILD LIKES TO KIDE A BICVCLE? 

♦ 

(Tcr.r.hcr shcjld h&lo ech child individually by 2- king, "DO YOU LIKE TO RILE A BtCVCLE 

• and asking sure he :;:i)i:s uncer the correct picturr.) 
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v.'Hic!t awiu re:? mki: to it/dv j:^ :t you o:? c::::".c:i yc.::! f f!![:i;i.-:? v::!k;!! c.iii.n 

the riulur.o of thn tn^k. . . • 

Continiio r'..rdir.n ■.!.': slati-:,/.;! in t/.o order ir \:U\'M 'J/'y (tiT-i'sr tinlc./... ilvj 

YOU, cu IS iT !:C: v :; -r it's -(jj, k;;.;: ••} a:j.ii iriMU a;i:.-. n.i : 

ir ITS (:•;•: o? vo-n i-:. ;.;::;^ c-; sc:r:;-;: vt':*? :';:o*.:, A. r-vii.-: j-! v,'.:: ::riv\:-.::," a: ny. 

EACIl Q'JH.STIC;!, Tii'i Cj lion'; ir.'.„:--.c "ivc.-: v f.y o'- r::r '. u L."J r cro ■th.:ii uiiCi" il r.e'..r ;.K a.r/. 

•Ftcli cu'c."lio:: , cv'!: i f.tjlf.rrd . V!.:. ^r.'i-.itsisf rr.tor rhcil. V:"!!. 

the c'ril/rcn "'•.err vlr.' yciVv r-.- "-...j,-;-, .,Vjc.-l" invJ r-;-.:;^' r L:.-: 

th.at <»11 ^r(i «..v;r:; f.:t i.;/; p}'o;-C'r ccicri.r: :.h: c.x u , i.'.i- Si.;. :.- t'l;;.;'. ^ 
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'iT.ST tii;:'.;T:o:;:'; 



YoVlo..' 




• 1. 




child 


likes lo spend v> lot of Lii-^j close 


to th'i t iachc^r? 








' Uirich 


"cliilc! 


docs \voi Vil;o lo t^'lk vory iMUch? 


r 


Whi U' 


5!'f{:t: 


3. 




child 


li!:cs 1:o lake IhiiK):. hc::.o to ^Iipv/ 


hi s raotii:: ^? 






/. 

•f . 


v.'i'i icli 


child 


likes to play 'i^v; 9C:n:GS best? 


• 




, C■'•,'.r.^■• 


'j. 


V.'lrich 


cliild 


,cc:ts vc]-y f rig'itcrnod of bcijin scul 








G. 


\:\vid: 


c.iri Ic! 


like:, to \/lcy i'lcit::? 


• 






7 . 


Vii]-\ (.li 


t i » 1 i c J 


lik^:; to pluy h:. rd c^j;';:::^? 








S. 


Wtiidi 


child 


so:;:^Lin:(i;s cric^ w!:^ii he is hurt? 






■ ~L I 


9. 


V.'hicli 


cfiild 


likos the* tc:!chrr to \vav.:\ up his v; 


'ork?." 




M . I V * . 


10. 


'••.'iiich 


child 


n:ts ro'j.] i:!:id vi t\v: tciichcr stops 




YCJUX; 




n . 


V.'iii ch 


child 


do tho other b'>ys and (jirls like to plcy 




She::}*.: 




V.'hic.h 


child 


sc;;-L:ti:;^os liko:> to stoy i:o^.:o fro::} 


school e;n.; plc:y? 


t.lU< J 
• « . 1 • \ 




13. 


1 II, ^* ,.U 
t•ll 1 U 1 1 


V..I1 i t U 


rc-i-ls ixu(,ry i»* c.noliKM- clrlld brv'c\\ 


.s his toy"^- 






i;hich 


child 


d::es not play with !)i;i r^oihcr c-nd 








15. 


i:;iic.ri 


child 


cc;}^: nou talk "cry cood? 




Crcy ! 




16. 


Which 


child 


likes to play easy nc.r-2s7 








17. 


Whicli 


child 


likes to con:e to school ?^ 








IG. 


V.'hich 


child 


likos to bo noticed? 
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APPENDIX R-2 . 

ORSIiRVHn MBAN SCORHS \m COYAR I ATI-IS 
AND.IK'nnPHNDF.NT VAUIAIiU-S 



Variable 


No 

Preschool 


With 
Proschool 
fN=72) 


Covariate 






. Metropolitan Readiness ' 


62.44 


63.20 


Dependent 






G a t e 5 - Ma c G i )i i t i e . Vo c abu 1 a r y 
Gates -MacGini tie Comprehension 
Attendance 


51.78 
52.03 
165.80 

>- - - ■ 


52.26 
53.02 ^ 
169.50 ^ 

_ . . _ 
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APPENDIX C-1 

SUMMARY OF CHILD niiVr-LOPMI-NT TEACIIRR OUFSTIONNAIRK RflSPONSHS 

1971-1972 



. 1. What do you think were the major pri6riti«.rs of the Child Development Pro- 
ject during the 1971-1972 school year (list two to three)? 

The three most frequently listed priorities were as follows; 

Parent involveTnent . 
Individualized instruction. 
Staff development. 

2. Please give an example of a technioue you have used to provide indi vidualized 
instruction to the children in your classroom. 

Techniques listed most frequently by teachers as ways of providing indivi- 
dualized instruction included the following: 

Learning centers. 

Use of auxiliary personnel to assist teachers. 
Creative use of games. • 

3. Have you and the Kindergarten Enrichment teacher coordinated your instruc- 
tional efforts during the 1971-1972 school year? 

/J 

50% Yes 47% No . 3% No Response 

Approximately one out of every tv;o Child Development teacher rcsnondentr. 
indicated a coordination of instructional efforts with the Kinderf^arten 
l£nricl^ment teacher. Coordination between the Child Develoment and Kinder- 
garten linricliment teachers was done in several ways: ; j 

Exchange of information pertaining to children who had been in Child 
Development classes during informal rap sessions. 

. Class visitations. . ^ 

. Sharing of ideas and equipment. 

Field trips jointly sclieduleid. 

The IS respondents w!io responded *No,' commented that factors such as 
limited time, as well as personal attitudes prevented efforts at . 
coordinated in<xt ruction. 
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4, Please check (-/) the miis coinponeiit vbicb needs streTn;;',theninR from the 
followinjT supportive service con^ponents : 



22% Psycbolofry 
31% Social work 

Medical -nursing 
9% Dental-dental hy.^ienist 
28% Parent involvement 
10% No response 

The three components listed most frequently v;ere as follows: 

Social work. 
Parent involvement. 
Psychology. 

Respondents' comments alluded to the followinR: 

Need for more staff in order to respond more immediately to call 

for help. . I 

. More . time to be allotted to interpretation of test information. 

, Need for social workers to spend more time in the classroom. 

5. The activities below represent on-jroino parent involvement activities. 
Under the second column, please indicate; v:ith a cl^^eckmark C/} if these 
parent activities are on-^roin?; in your classroom. 

Under the third column, please r?.r\k in order of froguency (S^ ?^s most frequent 

No 9^;^^^^ activity is atided on to the list, 6_ as most frequent If Other 
activity has been included, and 1 as ]cai:t frequent) the indicated parent 
activities. 

Under the fourth column, please rank in order of frequency as most 
.frequent if No Other activity is added on to. the list, 6^ as most frequent 
if Other activity has been included, and 1 as least frequent) the indicated 
parent activities. 
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Parent Activity 



A/) ! Frequency | Preference i 



Classroom visits 
Parent conferences 
Parent j^roup meetings 
Chaperones- to field trips 
Parent advisory boards 
Other 



^ Question 5 appeared to be a vaguely-worded question based on teachers' 
reactions. Approximately 40--'45% of the 32 respondents gave responses to 
these questions. 
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The mst 5:?j:iiiC]n .^ctiviticf^ in the classroom according; to teachers 

are listed in the following rank order; 

Parents' classroom visits. - • 

Parent conferences. 
Parent group pieetings. 

Parents sorvinjr as chaperones on field trips. 

Parents in advisory boards . * 

Did you feel that parent involvement activities remain at the same level 
throughout the year? 

22% Yes 78% No • 

Approximately eip,ht out of every ten respondents indicated that parent 
involvement activities did not remain at tJic same level throuc[hout the 
year. Majority of these respondents indicated that parent involvement 
was at its peak between September and December. 

Please indicate by a checkmark (>/) the most effective feature of the Child 
Development Project: 

69% Teacher assistant per classroom. 
9% Parent involvement. 
6% Additional instructional supplies. 

3% In-service sessions* ... 
Availability of psycholoj^ical services. 
Availability of social work services. 
Availability of medical -dental services. 
13% Availability of tutors. ' 

Approximately seven out of every ten restsondonts indicated that the addi- 
tion of a teacher assistant per classroom represented the. most effective, 
feature of the Project. 

Please indicate by a checkmark y) the least effective feature of the Child 
Development Project: 

3% Teacher assistant per classroom. 
19% Parent, involvement; 

9% Additional instructional supplies. ^ ' ' 
9% In-service sessions. 

21% Availability of psycholo^rical services . 

6% Availability of social work services, 

6% Availability of m.edical-dental services. 

6% Availability of tutors. 
21% No response. 

Teacher respondents were va^ried in their opinions as to what constitutes, 
the least effective features. However, the two components listed to be 
least effective by approximately two OTit of every ten respondents included: 



. Parent involvement., 

Availability of psychological services. 



r 



9. Movj would you strengthen it? 

Suggestions for strcny;theninR these coinpononts included the following: 

. Hirinp of more psychologists nnd more social workers. 
Clarification of job description of social workers.. 
More constructive in-service training for volunteers, tutors, etc. 

10. Have you altered your teaching style this year? 

91% Yes 9% No 

Nine, out of every ten respondents indicated tliat their teaching style 
has been altered during the 1971-1972 school year. Tliese respondents 
indicnted that the iiiiplementation' of learning centers ns a way to provide 
individualized instruction represented some change. 

11. Please indicate the degree to whicli tlie Teacher Consultant has been helpful 
to you as a Child Development Teacher. 

7>S% Extremely helpful 
44% Helpful- 
9% Can't tell 

6% Not helpful r 
6% No response 

Approximately eight out of every ten res>r)ondents indicated that the Project's 
Teacher Consultant lias been "lielpful" in varying degrees. 

12. Please indicate the areas in which you would like to work with' a Teacher 
Consultant in the future. 

The areas listed frequently by tlie teacher respondents were as follows: 

. Implementation and use of learning centers. 

. Assistance in the use of new techniques and new materials. 

.. Assistance in lesson planning. 

Assitance in teaching the above average and the below average. 

13. Please indicate the workshops which were most helpful to yon as a Child 
Development teacher {list one to two) and why. 

The workshops listed, most • frequently to be very helpful were as follows: 

. . Individualized learning workshops. . ■ \. 

. Musi (nila Jenkins) . ' 
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14. List one specific ni^ea which should be included in future in-service work- 
shops : 

The areas listed most frequently included: 

. Conferences with parents - parent involvement efforts. . ■ 

. Music 

Classroom materials and activities. 
Ihiman relations. 

15. How are you usinj^ your auxi]liary help? . . 
Respondents indicated that the auxilliary iielp was utilized as follows: 

Tutor - worked with boys in small proup activities. 

Teacher Assistant - assists- the teacher in all areas of instruction 
but especially in small ;^roup instruction. 

Volunteer - works in all '^areas also includinti smal]-group activities,, 
in special centers, as well as with art lessons. 

16. Please indicate the degree of your satisfaction in regard to the training 
of the following: 



■ 

Degree 


Teacher 
Assistant 


Tutor 


Volunteer 


■ 

Extremely Satisfied 




3 R'^ . 


22% 


Moderately Satisfied 




22% 


24% 


Satisfied 


9% 




38% • 


Not Satisfied 


19% 


9% 


16% 



Approximately seven out of every ten respondents were ^'Moderately" 
to '^Extremely Satisfied'* with the training of the teacher assistant. 

Approximately six out of every ten respondents were ''Moderately" 
to "Extremely Satisfied" with the trairdng of the tutor. 

Approximately five out of every ten respondents were "Moderately" 
to "Extremely Satisfied" in thp training of the volunteers. 

17. To \chat degree have the team meetings been of help to you as a Child 
Development- teacher? 

31^ Extremely Helpful 
22% Moderately Helpful 
41% Helpful 
6% Not Helpful . , 

Almost all respondents described the Tea m Meeting; to be helpful to them. 
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APPHNDIX C-2 



SUMMARY OF PAPsHNTS ' RHSPONSHS ON TOY LIBRARY CRNTERS 
GIDDINGS AND DIKP (N:=42) 



1, How many times have you visited the Child Development classi-*oom this 
year? 

Parents' reported visits ranj^ed from 1 to 30, with the .median' (average) 
^ estimated at 9. 



2. How many time5 have you visited the Toy Library Center this year? 

Parents' repoi^ted visits ranged f.rom 1 to 30, with the average (median) 
. eistimated at 8. 

3a. Have you borrowed anything from the Toy Library Center? 

Approximately '1 0 out of 42 parent respondents, representing 95% indi- 
cated borrowin^^ somethinip; from the Toy Library Centers, 

3b. Did you find it useful? If yes, how? 

All 40 respondents indicated they have found it useful in the followifiR 
.ways: 

Reinforces child's' learninjy' of shapes, numbers, colors. 
• Helps child with 'naminjy' thinj^s. 
, Helps child with coordination. 

4. Wliat kind of materials would you like to see included in this toy 

library? * . . 

Parents indicated satisfaction with the present selection available now; 
SuRj^estions were made about increasinr^ the- quantify of available mater- 
ials. 

,5. Is it a j^ood idea to have a Toy ' Library Center attached to the Child 
Development Center? 

• . All 42 parents favored the Toy Library Center to. be a good and useful 
idea for parents . 
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■ ■ x 
List one recoirmenclation to improve 'next year's Toy LibTary CenteT. 

The inoj>t frequent rcconnienclation was to pet more parents to come, 
they could ta):e advantage of- this service. 



